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VIEW FROM THE CENTER 



Hugo W. ThcHnpson 

The Center for High School Philosophy has been a modest operation this year, with a 
volunteer staff and impoitant assistance from the office of the Central* States Col- 
lege Association. During the year, the Center issued a book-length /Report of" a 
1968-71 Feasibility Study on High School Philosophy and a four-page summary report en- 
titled High School Philosophy. It conducted a National Conference on High School Phi- 
losophy on March 25, 1972 at Mundelein College in Chicago. It published the first 
issue of High School Philosophy Newsletter in April, conducted extensive correspond- 
ence, and sought funds to carry on a more siibstantial and permanent Center. 



Rising Interest . Interest in high school 
philosophy is rising throughout the coun- 
try, partly because of the CSCA-Camegie 
feasibility study and partly because it 
is an idea whose time has come. All of 
the Chicago area high schools involved in 
the study, e.g., are continuing philoso- 
phy courses except two, where local prob- 
lems intervened temporarily. 

General problems vhich counterbalance the 
rising interest in high school philosophy 
include the following: (1) an atmosphere 
of caution about innovation for both 
political and economic reasons, (2) an 
over-supply of trained personnel and a 
crisis mood regarding job opportunities, 
(3) a tendency for this caution and cri- 
sis to distract our attention from basic 
questions about the purpose and functions 
of philosophy as an element in the high 
school curriculum, and (4) some apprehen- 
sion that traditional programs at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels will 
need re -examination as to their appropri- 
atenesi* in the preparation of high school 
philosophy teachers. 

Schools review their curriculum continu- 
ously, sometimes on a routine rotation 
basis, sometimes in connection with vis- 
its by teams representing accrediting 
bodies, sometimes under financial or 
political pressures for accountability to 
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VIEW FROM THE INSIDE 



Donald R. Reber 



[Presented March 25, 1972 by Dr. Reber, 
Superintendent of Schools in Lyons Town- 
ship, Illinois, at the first national 
conference on philosophy in high school] 

I notice that four present or former 
teachers from Lyons Township High School 
are attending today's conference. With 
regard to the staff of the original proj- 
ect let me say I would be proud to have 
any of them at our high school, not just 
because of their scholcirf.hip, but because 
every one of them is a superior teacher. 

I shall not re pitulate the case Mr, 
Bos ley made for the place of philosophy. 
Undoubtedly many of the concerns of stu- 
dents are philosophical in nature ♦ 

Introducing Philoso phy. We used the com- 
ing of philosophy into our school as an 
occasion for examining our institution to 
discover how it was dealing with the com- 
plex prc±ilems of our day. Although we 
have two htindred courses — a surplus, no 
doubt — we have a greater variety of 
students* interests than we can possibly 
accommodate. Nevertheless, we have 
administrative problems in adding courses- 

While we do not depend on unanimous 

(continued on page 3) 
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VIEW FROM THE CENTER 

(continued from page 1) 

the coiranunity. After the CSCA-Carnegie 
feasibility study, any fresh considera- 
tion of the curriculum should include 
consideration of philosophy. 

Values of Philosophy . Admini s tr ati ve 
comments show in general ways, and stu- 
dent evaluations show more specifically, 
that philosophy ha^ these values for very 
many studencs: It gives new insights 
into honest listening and sharing with 
fellow students, improvement in logical 
thinking and writing, new understanding 
about ideas basic to our culture, new 
appreciation for critical inquiry, and 
ability to understand and confront one- 
self better. The students did not seem 
to find philosophical readings as diffi- 
cult as had been anticipated but they 
stressed the more than usual importance 
of openness in the teacher and his abil- 
ity to lead fruitful discussion and to 
offer useful study aids. Administrators 
were especially impressed with the popu- 
larity of philosophy among student:!, that 
adaptations were necessary and possible 
in varying situations, that teachers were 
useful beyond the particular courses, and 
that help had been ^iven to near drop- 
outs and under-achievers as well as to 
high ach;evers. 

Philosophy is flexible because it is a 
way of pursuing problems rather than a 
subject-matter field in the sense of 
mathematics or French. It examines 
underlying assumptions, context and def- 
initions of significant questions. It not 
only uses careful steps of analysis and 
logic but gives conscious study to the 
process, showing reasons for using dif- 
ferent methodologies in pursuing differ- 
ent questions. 

Introducing Philosophy . Philosophy is 
often associated administratively with 
English or social studies, but it could 
be related as well to science or art. It 
can be a course or a sequence of courses 
or an occasional section in courses with 
other subject matter. It can become the 
core of interdisciplinary studies or it 
can be a kind of commentator. 



A competently trained and adaptable phi- 
losopher can be of great practical use in 
a high school faculty. He could teach 
some sections in philosophy, take part in 
an interdisciplinary course, and b; an 
a^^aiiable resource for other teachers on 
the st^ff. The philosophy teacher car 
help develop and coach the use of short 
units to deal with philosophical ques- 
tions that arise in the contoxt of almost 
every course in school. 

The difficulty of introducing philosophy 
is usually less than anticipated. Teach- 
ers trained in philosophy are often avail- 
able in the present faculty, teaching in 
another field. Persons competent in both 
philosophy and something else are avail- 
able if a search is made. A teaching 
schedule which includes philosophy is no 
more expensive than any other. 

The problem is not expense, but adminis- 
trarive desire to introduce the values 
which philosophy can bring. Certifica- 
tion can be arranged, on an emergency 
basis if necessary, until the state de- 
velops its own pattern of requirements. 

Teacher Preparation . Note that adequate 
preparation of new teachers is more than 
ordinarily important in a field where 
textbook crutches are not available. To 
choose and create his own classroom mate- 
rial, the teacher must have familiarity 
with the field and understanding of what 
is relevant. He must have skill in use 
of dialectic dialog. Most candidates, 
even if fairly well prepared, will need 
some special courses or workshop assist- 
ance. 

At the moment, colleges and universities 
must be cautioned against over-eager 
expectcitions of placement in hign school 
positions. Openings are not developing 
tliat rapidly* Moreover, it is not simply 
a matter of counseling students vJho had 
planned to teach philosophy in college to 
turn their attention to high school. In 
very many cases, modifications will need 
to be introduced in the whole program to 
fit this nev; situation. All this is 
pointed out in the CSCA-Carnegie report* 

There are some things which a concerned 
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college philosopher can do. After con- 
sultation with the education department 
of nis own institution, he can talk with 
curriculum advisers, principals, and 
teachers in nearby schools about the val- 
ues and possibilities of introducing phi- 
losophy into a high school curriculum. A 
very helpful step would be for a college 
philosophy teacher to teach a section of 
philosophy for a year in an interest::d 
high school. He mus;: remember that this 
will not foe a slightly modified college 
course, for that would mean failure. It 
must be a new experience and discovery. 
But he will get first-hand acquavntance 
with the possibilities and problems of 
work in the high school context, and he 
will become better prepared to teach or 
supervise future teachers. U. ^.ii one 
lives for a time with the differences be- 
tween high school, comitiunity college, and 
university teaching situations, one does 
not realize how significant they are. 

Help from the a^nter . The Center for 
High School Philosophy can be of help to 
both high schools and universities 
through its reports and this Nev/sletter, 
through use of members of its staff as 
consultants, through conferences and 
training institutes, and through direct 
correspondence. It can facilitate '^^x- 
change of information between places en- 
gaged in experimentation. It is hoped 
that the Center may soon expand its capa- 
bilities in all these ways and in basic 
research about curriculum, methods, and 
implications of high school philosophy. 
+ ++ + + + + + + + + + + + + 
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VIEW FTOM THE INSIDE 

(continued from page 1) 

approval of our staff, we depend on sub- 
stantial approval, A new course ought to 
be integral to the curriculum rather than 
stand as an island. Moreover a school 
needs to be concerned with the judgrcnt 
of accrediting agencies » Before we intro- 
duced philc ,ophy we sounded out the North 
Central Association for their blessing 
and also found we had a hard selling job 
to do with the state department of educa- 
tion. It is likely, however, that in the 
near future certification rules will be 
loosened in Illinois. 



But let me urge a caution, while philos- 
ophy is a discipline of the whole person, 
we also must acknowledge that every de- 
partment lays claim to dealing in a dis- 
ciplined manner with the whole person. 
Since this is the case, we foxind it use- 
ful to present our visiting philosopher 
in other classes. Indeed with its singu- 
lar emphasis on values we take it that 
the time must come when philosophy is 
pushed down to grade levels lower than 
the eleventh and twelfth years. 

Philosophy Year , Now let me tell you 
about our philosophy year at Lyons Town- 
ship H'Lgh School. We had decided in the 
third year of the feasibility study of 
philosophy in high school we would insti- 
tute a philosophy year engaging the 
attention of all teachers, students, par- 
ents, and board members. We set up an 
institute day kicked off by our philoso- 
phy teacher. Each department wrote up 
its own philosophy. The North Central 
Association had a team of fifty examiners 
on our campus at the time and they also 
reviewed the statenvents with interest. 
Now we intend to go over the total pro- 
gram of our school in terms of this phi- 
losophy and expect to find guidance as to 
what things need to be weeded out. At 
the same time our students worked on a 
new constitution for the student body. At 
Lyons Township High School philosophy has 
become part of the life of the whole 
school. 

In parting let me point out that 82% or 
more of our graduates go on to college. 
They come from a settled conservative 
background. Introducing philosophy can 
be dangerous. Indeed, when one of our 
philosophy teachers together with a num- 
t^er of his students demonstrated against 
the Wcix, we heard about it. I should 
like to say, therefore, if wo have been 
able to assimilate philosophy in our sit- 
uation it certainly can be done elsewhere. 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 



Stimulated by Russell's pictorial history 
of western philosophy, Barry Gill of Vin- 
tage High School, Napa, California, has 
tried illustrating philosophical concepts 
this year by drawing conceptions of the 
universe. Have you tried similar tech- 
niques? 
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Report of a 1968-71 Feasibility study on 
High School Philosophy , Central States 
College Association^ 1972 

I have been strongly of the opinion that 
introductory courses should be geared for 
students in general rather than merely 
preparing some students for some next or 
more advanced course. All students need 
a philosophy course that deals with the 
pressing, vital issues of today. My total 
reaction to the report was definitely pro . 
The report should be of great help to 
teachers and schools attempting to intro- 
duce philosophy courses in high schools 
in the future. 

I was pleased with the "objectives of the 
study/' pages 10-12, including "the need 
for perspective on the nature of selfhood 
and on the universe" and the view that 
philosophy has a "vital role to play in 
the intellectual growth and personal lib- 
eration" of all students. The course in 
philosophy should aim to help students 
gain a sense of meaning and direction and 
a life -view and a wo rid- view. This can 
be done more adequately in a philosophy 
course with able leadership. Where phi- 
losophers have forsaken this task, the 
attempt to meet the need has been at- 
tenpted by some other course or depart- 
ment — religion, hi^^tory, social science, 
or a general humaiUties course. 

Chapters three through eight were inform- 
ative and indicate that the study was 
well thought out and that a competent 
staff was selected. Thanks are due the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for mak- 
ing the study possible. The facts pre- 
sented regarding the operation of the 
project^ the unit patterns^ teaching ma- 
terials, and the teachers themselves were 
helpful in understanding the nature and 
extent of the experiment. The fact that 
I knew something of the community set- 
tings added to my interest. 

The four recommendations, page 131, and 
also the recommendation for a Center for 
High School Philosophy that will be a 



clearing house for information and an 
organ of proraotion or encouragement, call 
for support. This Center, I think, should 
be separate from any university where the 
teachers so often tend to be interested 
mainly in a specialty and in winning ma- 
jors and graduate students. Knowledge has 
become so departmentalized, and often so 
impersonal, that it is hard for students 
to understand themselves or see liiie as a 
whole. Colleges and universities are do- 
ing d fairly good job in training stu- 
dents for trades and professions, but a 
relatively poor job, I think, in educat- 
ing young men and women. The real crisis 
of our age is a crisis of belief and com- 
mitment. These cannot be handed out, but 
a course in philosophy might encourage 
students to work out some commitments of 
their own. . . . 

The list of useful readings is a help and 
it is a good list. It would have been 
more helpful to users if it had included 
editions, publishers, dates, and the 
like. But I know you cannot include 
everything in a report. There are some 
recent books that I think would add to 
the list, such as Ian G. Barbour, Science 
and Secularity , The Ethics of Technology , 
Harper, 1970; Richard L. Means, The Ethi- 
cal Imperative, The Crisis in American 
Values, Doubleday, 1969; or Mortimer j. 
Adler, The Time of Our Lives, The Ethics 
of Common Sense, Holt. . 1970 (chiefly 
Part IV) . 

I note that the list includes my Ethics 
for Today. Morris Keeton and I will have 
a revised fifth edition out early next 
year. There is also a paperback reader 
that goes with it. The Range of Ethics, 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1966, that in- 
cludes such selections as Warburg's "How 
Civilized Is Our Civilization?" There is 
also a paperback reader. The Range of 
Philosophy , 2nd edition, 1970, that has 
selections that parallel the chapters in 
the latest edition of Living Issues in 
Philosophy, 1970. Perhaps these last 
items snould not be mentioned but since I 
have been working on them they seem im- 
portant to me! 

+ + + + + + + + ++ + + + + + + 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE HISTORY OF 

SCIENCE IN GHETTO HIGH SCHOOLS 

Fay Sawyier 

I haven't been to the mountain top or 
seen the sun itself, let alone the Form 
of the Good. I am persuaded, nonethe- 
less, that linearity, no-return and no- 
re-cycling, for so-called intellectuals 
is naive and inappropriate. I would go 
further and contend that it is morally 
wrong and, parenthetically, that Plato 
has said this too. Thus I construe it^- 
self as just another footnote. 

That this "philosophers speak only to 
philosophers" position is naive and cog- 
nitively inadequate follows from a thesis 
I accept as to the nature of philosophy: 
that philosophy is a second-order disci- 
pline with no subject matter of its own. 
In candid expositions I simply call it 
"parasitical," without intending any of 
the negative connotations customarily 
clinging to the concept of a human para- 
site. If this is so, it follows that in- 
sofar as philosophers cease to refresh 
themselves wirh exposure either to other 
fields or to a hard look at "outside" 
life, they are on starvatic*^- rations. For 
example, should one's interest be politi- 
cal philosophy, a recurrent study of, say 
law or economics, or party machinery 
would seem to be in order. My own inter- 
est is in the network of conceptual de- 
velopment: the subtle ways in which, for 
example, changes in the perception of 
"what is possible" alter the sense of 
"what is real." 

The moral indefensibility of intellectual 
apartheid is in part a consequence of its 
irrationality. But it also is illumi- 
nated against the notion of equitable 
sharing; here what is to be shared is the 
joy and the enrichment of ^thinking, of 
speculating, of the world of more or less 
free-wheeling ideas. 

Dut this paper is presented not as an 
exposition of cognitive ordering or yet 
as a defense of a moral point of view, 
but rather r^-imarily as a description of 
any attempt -o introduce something like 
History of i,oientific Ideas into two all- 
O , black high schools in Chicago. So I 



shall turn now to this simpler enterprise 
of narration and explanation. 

II 

Ar one school J met with children who 
came for no credit, indeed who sometimes 
came becajse tbcir regular teachers had 
failed to show up at the appointed hour! 
We worked for eighty minutes a week, usu- 
ally divided into two forty-minute peri- 
ods, in the early morning before 8:30. We 
met at a round table in the school libra- 
ry and, excepting only the janitor and 
the matron, we weie the earliest arrivals 
at the school. 

Frequently, we became involved in speak- 
ing of something within the school, a 
shooting, an election, a prom, and at 
such times no academic menu was even 
brought out. At that school I made some 
use of three paperback:: Garrett Hardin's 
Population^ Evolution^ and Birvh Control ^ 
The Communist Manifesto^ and finally Dora^ 
by Freud. The whole of the latter two 
works were read, and the children were 
asked to bring me short papers as "tick- 
ets" to parties I gave for them through- 
out the year. Not all of Hardin's anthol- 
ogy was read, c^lthough the children did 
produce papers on Darwinism and Funda- 
mentalism. 

I made a gift to the children of the 
books, and I made no objection when they 
came late, skipped "club," or brought 
friends along. A few of the youngsters 
at this early morning club were not 
bright at all. The core of these three 
theories can be instilled regardless, and, 
as I hinted in the preliminary remarks^ 
should be. I warrant that even the slow- 
est of these children knows who Darwin, 
Marx and Freud were, some portions of 
their central tenets, and sc«ne sense of 
the evidence on which their theories were 
based and of the hostility their theories 
evoked . 

In the second school at which I presented 
a similar fare I took over two classes 
regularly from March until the end of 
June. I taught sophomores who came in 
two sections and for whom coming was of 
course not entirely voluntary since their 
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regular teacher appeared long enough to 
take attendance; grades on my quizzes 
were recorded, and indeed will constitute 
the bulk of this semester's history grade 
for them. I taught from 12:30 until 2:15 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

I used no texts at all during this coursp 
although I did freely distribute various 
paperbacks in psychology when we came to 
Freud. I constructed a sort of textbook 
of my own as I went along in the form of 
two or three wee}:ly handouts of dittoed 
materials. Usually I would prepare what 
I wanted to say and then type up a guide 
to it which would coxint also as a summary 
for review. Sometimes I would use as 
introduction to a theorist a species of 
"quiz" to start the children thinking 
along the line I wished to pursue. For 
example, in preliminary references to the 
dawn of Greek science in Ionia, i dis- 
tributed a "test" asking the children to 
figure out what different sorts of sen- 
sible efforts at control and self- 
protection persons would probably use if 
they (a) felt that rainfall Wc.s the prov- 
ince of a divinity or (b) if it were a 
purely naturalistic phenomenon (in Corn- 
ford's sense of the "discovery" of na- 
ture). Later on, before launching into 
Darwinism, I distributed a pre-quiz 
rmcour aging the children to list all of 
the consequences they could think of 
which might follow from accepting as axi- 
omatic that man is different from and 
better than anything else in the world. 
I adduced a broad hint in asking them to 
think about the self- justificatory uses 
of "better than" and "different from" in 
socio-economic and racist contexts. 
Several children did see the connection 
with environmental and animal exploita- 
tion; some even could be led to see that 
accepting this "difference" thesis as 
axiomatic would tend to blind one to the 
likenesses of man and animal (as Paul 
Feyerabend has shown in "Problems of 
Empiricism'* the evanescent possibility of 
seeing countarcases) . I also introduced 
very casually some formal logic and some 
Venn Diagrams each of which went over 
easily. First year logic, even at the 
level at which it is taught at most col- 
leges, is clearly a matter of simplifying 
and clarifying one's own readily 
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accessible infeorences. 

By the way, I found that any time a stu- 
dent looked blank during logic work and 
said, "I don't understand," if i said 
rather vigorously, not to say angrily, 
"Yes, of course you do understand; you 
just don't reaUze what you know," and 
then repeated tJie problem, the problem 
got solved. Often tone-of -voice mattered, 
"If p then q and not-q," recited in a 
boring monotone would befuddle many. 
Said, however, in a tone of voice resem- 
bling one we would use, for example, in 
saying, "I'm rather worried about John 
because he said he would be here on time 
if he was feeling better and he isn't 
here yet. . then the result of "deny- 

ing the consequent" is obvious. 



Ill 



Methodologicaxly the procedure I adopted 
was to treat the history of science, or 
at 1-ast of these scientists, as a pro- 
gressive exposure of the fantasy-basis 
for the conviction of many people on 
topics like the geocentric theory of spe- 
cial creation, etc. and to rough in the 
psycho-social motives which (may have) 
led to the intensity with which people 
invented and clung to these very illu- 
sions. I treated, by the way, as terms 
on a continuum, the expressions: illu- 
sions, prejudice, fantasy, preconception, 
unexamined assumptions/ unanalyzed be- 
liefs and unconscious "sets." I tried to 
construct a sentence or two which em- 
bodied each one of these illusions. I 
wished (a) that the children might feel 
the force and attractiveness of the illu- 
sion (indeed in some instances the diffi- 
culty was to get them off itl) , (b) to 
pr;int to various ways in which holding to 
a particular "worldview" inhibited clear 
vision, and finally (c) to present the 
claim and some of the supporcing reason- 
ing for the new theory which ran athwart 
each particular illusion. Before mention- 
ing the phrases and details emnloyed, I 
should like to describe some ox my 
grounds for adopting this method. 

A conviction or belief which has been in- 
sulated firom any awareness of the 
struggles and difficulties attendant on 
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gaining it, that is, one which is pre- 
sented without ciny intellectual and emo- 
tional history, is frail, vulnerable even 
to fallacious arg^iment, and artificial, a 
portion of a built-in program rather than 
an acquired, learned belief. Without the 
sense of development, I am convinced that 
a kind of empirical responsiveness (cf . 
"reality testing") is also undercut, per- 
haps because theories are ingested in 
vacuo, swallowed whole. Accordingly, I 
tried very hard to get the children to 
feel the force of a position which I was 
in fact about to criticize, because the 
efficacy of evidence and/or reasoning 
against such a position then is moved to 
the center of attention. In the ideal 
case a student would experience himself 
or herself at Ipast mini-evaluative func- 
tions of weighing the evidence. 

The illusion-sentences and some exegesis 
follow: 

(1) "Events in the natural world 
are caused by the desires 
and wishes of divine, invis- 
ible creatures, but these 
divine creatures are really 
quite a lot like me." 

It is nice and comforting, somehow, to 
feel that fundamental forces in the uni- 
verse are human and volitional, rather 
than non-human and mechanistic. This 
illusion was used as a foil against which 
I set some early Greek scientists (Thales, 
Anaximader, Archimedes) . 

(2) "The earth is the center of 
the universe, which is rather 
small. The earth never moves 
but instead everything else 
revolves around it." 

The easy analogy to being the "center of 
attention" was employed. The explication 
of why it was "better" to be still than 
to move (without entering into any of 
Aristotle's arguments) was accomplished 
by mention of the typical image of court- 
iers and servants dashing about to do the 
work of the immobile monarch. The small 
size of the universe was reinforced by 
citing the anxiety felt by almost everyone 
of becoming an infinitesimal whan gazing 
ac iJie multitude of distant stars. This 
general position was cou.itered by discus- 
sion cf some of the odd consequences (in 



falling bodies, motive force in "heavenly" 
bodies, ballistics, etc.) of Aristotelian 
mechanics, by brief comment on the pro- 
liferation of Ptolemaic epicycles, etc. 
and by rather detailed examination of the 
relation of the failiire to detect paral- 
lax to Bruno's inference to a spatially 
infinite universe. 

In association with the period discussing 
the "new" physics and astronomy, I com- 
mented several times on the downgrading 
of v\n interest in natural phenomena asso- 
ciated with the concentration on the City 
of God. Indeed I drew sketches of per- 
sons always looking upward and so missing 
the sight of balls rolling down inclined 
planes and some of the problems and mis- 
eries of earthly life. We commented also 
on the associated notion of differential 
and "better" directions, such as that 
heaven must be "up" and must be better. 
Considerable stress was laid on the re- 
pression of science by the church estab- 
lishment, the repression of Bruno and 
Gallileo in particular, and we tried lo 
expose or imagine some of the motives re- 
inforcing this repressive activity, 

(3) "God made man absolutely unlike 
any other creatures. He made 
all the creatures tliat ever 
will be in their perfect and 
finished form, and they are all 
to be the servants of men." 
I divided the anti -Evolutionary position 
into two groups, the non-Rational and the 
Rational opposition. To the former set 
belongrsd those arguments which bluntly 
denier* what I called "Darwin's Central 
Thes'.s—that all living things are lit- 
erally kin," either by shocked, emotional 
outrage ("I am much better than a grass- 
hopperl") or by taking refuge in authority 
those arguments directed to the presumed 
inadequacy of a particular mechanism 
(random mutation plus natural selection) 
to account for observed systemic data. We 
considered Paley's arguments in this 
latter connection. 

(4) "I am in full control of myself 
and understand exactly why I do 
the things I do." 
This, of course, was the illusion shat- 
tered by Freud — in older circles it is 
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usually called the "illusion of ration- 
ality." In trying to make clear the con- 
cept of the power of feelings and memo- 
ries that are out-of-awareness (Uncon- 
scious) I relied heavily on cases of hys- 
teria (paralyzed limbs where there was no 
physiological explanation and where the 
patient was not faking) because these 
helped the children to feel the perplex- 
ity of our "control." I encouraged them 
to reflect on the mechanism of projection 
and defense. We treated the Freudian 
model or terms quite strictly parallel to 
problems facing a minor; I urged them to 
try to figure out how — assimiing that 
there are unconscious feelings and that 
they can often have a slave-driver hold 
over us — r therapist can "bring them out," 
can excavate them. The students had been 
♦"old about Inner censors and so quite 
nar.urally were able to see that tech- 
niques of catching oneself off guard were 
going to be essential to discovery. Thus 
the therapeutic use of dreams, of body 
language, and of free-association was em- 
bedded in a context of unearthing. The 
topic of sexuality emerged often, of 
course, but both embarrassment and just 
"rapping" were minimal because I kept 
firmly to a sequential account, and my- 
self raised the siabject of infant and 
child sexuality as a partial response to 
a question I forced the class to consider, 
"Why should any feelings be uncciscious? 
Why should these particular feelings be 
unconscious?" They seemed well able co 
grasp the likelihood that feelings which 
greatly frighten us or which make u3 feel 
immensely ashamed might easily be ones 
which we "try" to hide even from our- 
selves (to repress) and that often we are 
almost too successful. I tried to illus- 
trate some of the damaging effects of 
such repression with repeated reference 
to the "blindness" and lack of good sense 
(reality) consequent upon confronting the 
world wearing the blinders of pre-judg- 
ment. The parallel between the man w.io 
is incapable of observing the good wi.ll 
of his co-worksrs because he is hung up 
on fear and hatred of his brothers ?.nd of 
the white who is unable to discern blacks 
even as individuals was repeatedly em- 
ployed in order to try to illustrate the 
malignant efficacy of our internal dicta- 
O tor. 

ERIC 



LSI "Deciding exactly and absolutely 
how fast and in what direction 
an object is moving is a problem 
which can be solved conclusively, 
and its solution will not in any 
way differ from the way I d3cide 
such problems when I'm thinking 
about running or about driving 
cars . " 

The ccxnforting fantasy here is that the 
universe is all pretty much like the 
earth. In introducing some of the mate- 
rials associated with Special Relativity, 
I tried to develop just a few notions. 
These were (a) that unless you could 
somehow know that there was a truly mo- 
tionless background, that is, absolute 
Newtonian space, any measurement of vel- 
ocity would be only in relation to some 
other moving object, and therefore the 
meaning of "real" or "absolute" velocity 
would be empty; (b) there is a "democracy" 
of positions in the universe from which 
to do your measuring, and none is more 
privileged than another. The job ) be 
done, therefore, is to see if one can 
figure out — given "my" measurements — how 
"you," off on another inertial system 
accelerated with respect to my own, will 
measure the velocity of a third object 
(the transformation equations) . This 
seemingly cibstract notion was introduced, 
as I hinted, via the concept of "democ- 
racy"; the concept of transformation for- 
mula was analogized to the sort of know .- 
edge we rely cn when we try to figure out 
the ways differently raised people, from 
different cultures, will interpret the 
"same" phenomenon (and while vje refrain 
from declaring that "our" interpretation 
is privileged or speciall). Lastly I 
mentioned, but briefly, some of i'he his- 
tory of the limiting value of "c." 

Summing this short account of the approach 
I used: I had told the children initially 
that one part of the history of science on 
which I would focus was the way our feel- 
ings about ourselves (the "concept of 
man") have been intermeshed vith and al- 
tered by scientific work. My own sugges- 
tion was that the dignity and worth of 
human beings is not dependent on this or 
that externalized prop such as special 
creation, or being the center of attention 
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of a circling universe. The highly 
under std;:dahle tendency to project one's 
wish to be important onto the external 
world (as Hiune might have seen) was asso- 
ciated with some of the theories which 
were overturned, and the reluctance of 
anyone to cnanye his mind, to abandon an 
official bit of doctrine, was proposed as 
behind much of the hostility to and re- 
pression of scientific findings. I pic- 
tured the change which has been mentioned 
in the above story of illusions this way: 
The projected self-importance pic- 
ture has man all alone and discon- 
nected from any other creatures or 
things in the natural world; these 
others, stars as well as animals, 
are not very many (everything is 
somehow nearby) and their chief 
function is the service of man. 
The new scientific work resulted 
in man being moved, along with his 
planet, to a minor spatial position 
and at vast distances both in time 
and space from many entities but 
in ontological contact with them 
all. 



IV 



I want to consider now five sorts of ob- 
jections which might be raised against 
such a program; some indeed have been 
raised. 

(a) At the school where I ran the "cliib" 
I did teach Marx and emphasized his 
use of the concept of alienation. The 
notion that communism must not be 
mentioned; except perhaps derogator- 
ily, in the public school system not 
only runs counter to a (putative) 
ideal free access to information, 
but also rules out of bounds any 
reference to various interesting ex- 
periments with conununes in the his- 
tory of this country. The thesis 
that it ill-behooves one to mention 
alienation to the presumably alien- 
ated (oil on fire?) can be compared 
to the suggestion that it is unwise 
to mention poverty to the poor. 
Communicated acknowledgement of one's 
state is a necessary condition of 
mutually respecting friendship cind 
discussion, rather than being a 



sufficient condition of exacerbating 
problems. 

(b) An allied but more complex objection 
has been raised against the presen- 
tation of certain theories such as 
Darwin's which are in fact denied and 
denounced by the pastors of one's pu- 
pils. If there is any merit to the 
objection to teaching "standarV 
English as equivalent to "right" or 
"better" En^^lish on the ground that 
this places the pupil in a conflicted 
situation and denigrates figures of 
primary importance to him, then there 
is at least as much initial plausi- 
bility to the objection I mentioned 
here — that the religious dogmas of 
the parents and pastors are, by impli- 
cation, presented as both foolish and 
misleading! Moreover, there is the 
added objection which suggests that 
this line of teaching damages or de- 
stroys the religious beliefs of child- 
ren for whom such faiths are enormous- 
ly supportive and to whom their loss 
may be traumatic. Here my reply must 
be about as general as the width of 
the objection. One can indeed con- 
ceive of persons (the aged or the 
desperately ill or the profoundly 
grieved or even the slightly feeble- 
minded) to whom no compassionate per- 
son would think of presenting argu- 
ments whose effi>ct might be to remove 
a support or to lessen some solace. 
My first counter, though, to this 
objection is that these children are 
not weak or fragile or defenseless, 
and, moreover, if they are treated as 
tliough they are, and protected from 
information readily available to 
children of richer parents or of 
white parents, then they will be 
weakened. My second counter is some- 
what less foirceful, for one cemnot 
b\it acknowledge thoc there is indeed 
some strength in tJie objection that 
to suggest to adolescents that their 
parents are mistaken or obdurate on 
significant matters is potentially 
destructive of the child's respect 
for his parents. I would neverthe- 
less argue that lasting and secure 
respect is poorly bastioned when it 
is presumed to be dependent on 
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protection from dissident views. 

(c) Another sensible objection to the pro- 
gram as I conceived and managed it is 
that, after all, I am not a profes- 
sional in any of these scientific 
fields and, accordingly, I am an inap- 
propri:ite medium for their conveyance- 
it may well be argued that I might 
have conveyed misinformation in the 
guise of "science." Here my response 
is largely that ad hominem rigorous 
training in philosophy provides one 
at least with a measure of understand- 
ing of one's lacunae; "knowing that 
one does not know" is a preliminary 
examination one must pass in an 
Urphilosophj.cal tradition. Further- 
more, to the best of my knowledge, 
there simply were no scientifically 
and historically trained persons pre- 
senting their materials, 

(d) There are two associated quasi- 

objections: one is that the history 
of science is not "relevant," and the 
other is that we must boost "human- 
ism" and somehow eschew taking the 
scientific enterprise seriously. Ob- 
jection along these lines being more 
declamatory than significant, it is 
perhaps not worth the effort to con- 
front them. Nonetheless, I explic- 
itly focussed the "history of science" 
on a variety of styles within which 
men and women have envisaged their 
own significance. And - ^ for "human- 
ism" [In at least one c its possible 
meanings — the steady attempt to 
integrate and incorporate the full 
range of the experiences involved in 
living-human — "humanism*' is indeed 
what I was teaching one o iy hid- 
den goals was to show forth aome of 
the ways in which the history of sci- 
ence is a psychology and a sociology 
of science and so to run athwart an 
ominous current of detached and 
automata-like "field studies." 

(e) Lastly, there has been a rise and 

fall of objections that the materials 
were too hard, and that therefore 
they would confuse and/or discourage 
the students. My chief counter- 
argument here is the quality of 



answers on many of the final examina- 
tions which 1 gave. But another and 
less tangible counter is that most of 
the material presented to most stu- 
dents in the city high schools is not 
only tedious but far too easy. This 
is perforative and my use of the "too'* 
is intuitive rather than empirical, 
so let me draw this section to its 
end by making two more comments. 
First, naturally the teacher must be 
flexible and be able to notice if and 
when materials are becoming too diffi- 
cult or children are getting discour- 
aged; secondly, initial exposures to 
"difficult" or "abstract" ideas are 
always troublesome, but frequently the 
materials, or portions of them, lin- 
ger on in the fringes of children's 
minds and add fuel to later fires, or, 
more prosaically, help thfe children 
to comprehend the significance of 
things they learn later. 



At the start of this paper I said that 
hard work in non-philosophical fields and 
wif non-philosophers is important and 
useful for philosophers. The body cf the 
paper, however, has set forth some of the 
techniques I used and objectives toward 
which I worked in an effort to be useful 
for these children, it is appropriate to 
conclude with some attempt to substantiate 
the self-help claim. And first of all I 
want to put this part in relief by stating 
what I do not mean. By help-f or-the- 
philosopher I do not mean either the rosy 
glow of good deeds, however much in neo*^ 
of ttiis philosophers may bel Nor do 1 
have in mind the quantitative gain in 
knowledge about the conditions in all- 
black public high schools, although, of 
course/ this is concomitant. Rather, i 
want here to try to draw together my com- 
ment at the beginning about the moral 
imperative of sharing and my other sug- 
gestion as to the linkages in conceptual 
systems. 

Consider the following incident: I find 
the discussions and papers relevant to 
the new astronomical theories of Bruno, 
Copernicus, Galileo £t al cibsorbing. I 
am keenly opposed to restricted pleasures 
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and, frankly, take a greater pleasure my- 
self when T have managed to bring off a 
"Look, just see hov/ lovely this is!" i.,- 
vitation effectivel/. Nov/ the enterprise 
of showing the tensions within the de-- 
bates aniong these oarly physicists ob- 
liged me to speak of spatial and temporal 
infinities, of extensions of parallels, 
of homogeneity and isomorphisn:i and so on. 
These words axe associated with concepts 
which are, as Whitehead used to say, high 
order abstractions. Within my particular 
intellectual sub-culture, high-order ab- 
stractions were vi-'id and were x^resumably 
meaningful. For these children these 
particular concepts were neither vivid 
nor meaningful, nor were one's regular 
stock-in-trade of examples / such as 
Socrates-seated or the int ' rior-angles 
of-a- triangle, etc. By working with 
body-analogues of parallelism such as 
pointing and walking, all of these other 
associated concepts became real, i.e., 
were fleshed-in. The concept that, for 
example, parallels never meet entails, 
when one is walking or pointing, that the 
medium through which these lines are pro- 
jected have no effect on them and, by 
reference to "no matter how far they are 
extended," that there is no conceptual 
vail imposing a limit ^tension. "But 
how about if it takes v /ery huge amount 
of time to keep on with this extending?," 
they ask. And so huge hunks of time, the 
immense Newtonian future, can be felt to 
be just like the present. "Later makes a 
big difference to me, I'll be older and 
I'll probably be tired." Anu so the con- 
trast between lived- or body-time and the 
abstract time of the 18th century physi- 
cist is generated. In the process / then. 



of trying to share an intellectual nugget 
I was obliged to seek out imagery new to 
me, Lhat of body-space and body-time. And 
this result is a step in genetic episte- 
mology. It is also one which, quite prob- 
ably, I should not have come to understcind 
had I not allied myself to the discipline 
of translating explanatory concepts. 

There are many other illustrations of 
things I have learned relating to the 
philosophy of mind as a direct conse- 
quence of this translating tark. It is 
perhaps worth noting that to "trans-late" 
is close in meaning with "to shcire," For 
example, I learned quite a lot about the 
concepts "formal" and "abstract" in try- 
i" ^ to convey in sessions on logic how 
little difference it makes what you are 
speaking of, whether or not what you say 
makes cuiy sense, so long as it is logical. 
Or again: Why should I be moral? when 
asked among philosophers speaking only to 
each other is a rather artificially con- 
sidered que'^tion. If one speaks with a 
young person who really means tliis ques- 
tion, saying in effect, "What*s in it for 
me?" then the impetus to hunt out fonda- 
mental principles in ethics is reinforced 
by the present need to persuade som<ione 
that morality is not just amother ^piate 
of the masses. 

This returns me to Plato with whom I 
started. Another and older way of put-- 
ting a similcu: point is to say that phi- 
losophizing entails conversation, and that 
conversation is somehow t>purious when, by 
speaking only with one's own kind and col- 
leagues, one onds bv sp;?akingr in effect, 
only with onestlf . ++.+ + 4. + ^. + + 4. 
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You will be interested in knowing that the introduction of Philosophy as an organized 
course for the high school is receiving favorable attention by our Social Studies 
Steering Committee ~ Ellen L. Brachtl, District Superintendent in Curriculum, Chicagr 
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